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INTRODUCTION. 


HE editor of this perform- 

ance will not pretend to 
ſay, that it is deſerving of the 
attention of every man in polite 
life, or who is willing to be ac- 
quainted with it, or that it con- 
tains ſome of the moſt uncommon 
characters, and moſt curious anec- 
dotes that ever were collected in 
print; but this he will venture to 
aver, that he found more amuſe- 
ment in the peruſal of them, than 
he has met with in any book of 
the kind — within ki : 


memory. 


1 This 


1%) A 
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This aſſertion may, perhaps, 
be confidered as the effect of mere 
vanity in the author; but when 
the reader is aſſured, that the 
greateſt part of the manuſcripts 
was found among the papers of a 
certain literary gentleman, an 
deceaſed, (probably never intended 
for the public eye) upon a variety 
of 9 of paper in a poſt folio, 


it is hoped this ſuſpicion will 
ceaſe. 


The reader will be enabled to 
collect from ſome anecdotes, to 
whom the public js really indebted 


for this curious collection; and, if 


any apology is neceſſary, it is to 
thoſe who may fancy themſelves 
hinted at in theſe ſheets. 


The editor is very ſenſible, that 
private characters ſhould, in gene- 


ral, 


FF 
ral, be held facred ; but ſurely the 
follies, extravagancies,. vices, and 
impertinencies of the age are fair 
game; and if a certain theatrical 
mimic may be allowed to bring the 
very perſons in view, Whom he 


thinks ſufficiently ridiculous to be 


expoſed, it is certainly more 


excuſeable to laſh only their foi- 


bles in print, and leave them to 
fill up the aſteriſks ; or, which he 
could more willingly wiſh, take 
2 hint from the juſtneſs of the 
fatire, and reform their behaviour. 


The editor will not pretend to 
deny, that there are many Ccharac- 
ters Which he could trace in real 
life; but, at the ſame time, he is 
compelled to acknowledge, there 
is not one hinted at that is not 
juſtly reprehenfible. 
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It is the vice and not the man, 
that the ſatire is here pointed at; 
and it is to be lamented, that we 
have not an Addiſon or a Steele, 
whoſe lucubrations formerly tended 
to enlighten and reform. Folly 
and extravagance were, perhaps, 
never at a greater height, than 
when the Tatlers and Spectators ſo 


agreeably rallied the conſiderate 


part of their readers out of their 
errors. The Rambler, the Con- 
noiſſeur, and, the World, are now 
no more, whoſe ſtriking portraits 


were held. to public view, and 


which kept a curb upon the vani- 


ties of the riſing generation. Every 
production, therefore, that is deſ- 


tined to the ſame end, may cer- 
tainly be conſidered as meritorious. 
How far the beaux, the belles, 


the coquets, the prudes, the fops, 


che petit maltres, and the puppies; 
together 
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together with the politicians, the 
braggadochios, the gamblers, the 
poetaſters, the witlings, the flirts, 
and the demireps, (with a long 

train of et ceteras) of the preſent 


period, are equally deſerving of 


attention, as thoſe ſignalized by 
our predeceſſors of the quill, the 


following pages will greatly exem- 


plify. And if any candid reader will 
point out any one character, really 
virtuous, that hath zmproperly found 
admiſſion, or acquaint the pub- 
liſher with the reformation of any 
culprit, ſuch information ſhall - 
immediately be properly attended 
to; and whether any other editions 
of this work ſhould, or ſhould 
not, take place, the party injured, 
or he patient cured, ſhall, in the 
firſt inſtance, be relieved ; and, in 
the ſecond, removed from the fick 
ward. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe miſcellaneous pieces that 
are interſperſed, are, as well as the 
characters and anecdotes, entirely 
original; and, as they were 
thought worthy of being preſerved. 
from oblivion, and, in many 
reſpects, tend to illuſtrate ſome 
leading incident, the reader will. 
certainly not be diſpleaſed at meet- 
ing with them here. The poetry 
ſtands nearly in the ſame predica- 
ment, and therefore requires no- 
other apology. 


L 


Upon the whole, the editor flat-- 
ters himſelf that his learned rea- 
ders, as well as thoſe whoſe curi- 
oſity may excite them to a peru 
ſal of this collection, will think 
themſelves obliged to him for the 
trouble he has taken, in reſcuing 

theſe curioſities from that fate 


which 


[i ] 
which threatened them before 
they fell into his hands ; but if 
he only meet with'the approbation 
of the ſenſible and impartial part 
of mankind, he is little ſolicitous 
of the applauſe of the multitude. 


*Gray"s-Tnun, 


Feb. 1. THE EDITOR. 
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STENTATIO, (who knows not 
S Oſtentatio?) the brilliant, the ſu- - 
= perb, the gallant, the witty Oſtentatio. If 
any one 1s ſtill unacquainted with his 
Character, he muſt ſoon diſcover him 
Ku theſe few 2raizs., He never ſpends 
ſixpence in private, but borrows money 
to beſtow in alms.—He is always the 
= paymaſter in every company; but 
W makes after-demands to more than the 

amount. He never pays his creditors, 
being — by a certain foreign 


miniſters 
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miniſter; he nevertheleſs, in public, 
frequentiy obliges a ſtranger with the 
loan of ten or twelve pieces. He hoards 
up bad ſixpences to give to the poor, 
which he purchaſes for halfpence, 
wherever he meets with them. His 
coat is generally embroidered over a 
third day's irt. He makes ſubſcrip- 
tions for needy gentlemen and. ladies, 
but always finds the proper application 
to himſelf. He has two garretteer 
poets, and a ballad rhymſter in conſtant 
pay, whom he ſupports with a beef 
ſteak and a pot of porter, in order to 
pawn their: brains for the ſupport of his 
genius. He is a man of infinite in- 
trigue, and pays three ladies lodgings 
ro have the reputation of keeping e | 
though they all: agree that they a 
veſtals upon his account. He is a Aro 
drinker in all public companies, by 
which means he eſcapes from all wine 
reckonings; but in private houſes he 
can drink claret like an Irinman. He 
is an implacable adverſary to vails, 
and will Never keep a ſervant till all 
rogues 


al 
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rogues in livery are hanged. He ad- 
mires our ancient dramatic writers; but 
having read and ſeen them ſo often, 


there is nothing new under the ſun; 
and as to the modern race of theatrical 
ſcribblers, they are ſo much beneath 


contempt, that, in his opinion, they are 


not worth damnation at the by. gh E 
three ſhillings. Oſtentatio hath, ' 
fine, united prodigality and parſimony” ; 


and, thereby, ſome would be inclined 


to imagine, brought them to a ha 


medium: but whilſt he ſkulks out of a 
coffee-houſe, to avoid ſpending three- 


pence, like a gentleman, he flings a 


ſhilling. to a noſegay wench, becauſe 


he is in ſight of a woman in high 


keeping. 


* * * * 


Hilario has, for a long time thought 
himſelf poſſeſſed of all thoſe aecom- 
pliſhments which conſtitute the gentle- 


man. + His figure is ſomewhat. above 


the © GN ſize, rather plump than ele- 
B 2 S. 


: ſimply gentee]. 


| : Ade 
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gant.— Lie had learnt to dance, witli 
- grown gentleman, in Cow- lane, read 
Flo) yle, and had his teeth ſcaled by 
'£ Rupini. Hilario henceforward thought 
himſelf the ſtandard of taſte : no man 


diſputed more vehemently about the cut 
of a fleeve—no man wore. a more de- 


7 termined Nivernois. He had exulted 


one day with Eumenes upon dreſs. 
Eumenes, unaffectedly elegant, and 
Hilario had exploded 
every part of Eumenes' dreſs, upon its 
being antique. In the evening they 


met at Ranclagh door; Hilario, after | Þ 


having paid his half-crown, was refuſed 
admitt ance—he was ſuſpected of being 

a footman, aud no one in livery is ad- 
His dreſs was indeed ſuſpici- 
ouz—he had a green coat, with white 


metal buttons, and a red cape; and 


every other part of his dreſs ſo ſtrongly 


corrobated his being a knight of the 
rainbow, that, had not Eumenes 


vouched for his gentility, he muſt have 


returned for another dreſs to Have Win- 


"Men. | 
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Mrs. IR reſides at 8 


and is a of -70 years of age, was 
| lately. inoculated for the ſmall pox, 
being apprehenſiye of the fatal effects 
of that diſorder, and the ravages they 


might ſtill make upon her charms, as 


| ſhe is in hopes, Ike Ninon de VEnclos, 


of making many conqueſts, when even 


paſt her grand climacteric. 


* * * * 


A certain nobleman, as famous for 
his courage as his wit, being a ſhort 


time ſince at Cornelys's, having his 
ſpectacles on, and looking about for 


ſome of his female acquaintance, in 


deſpair, thus addreſſed an old ſchool- 
fellowof his Egad, Tom, it s impoſ- 
„ ſible to meet with a woman one 
knows; formerly, one was ſure of 
9 finding ſome of one's female ac- 
"mM quaintance, when they . wore their 


„ own 
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* own natural faces - but now, they are 


< all in maſquerade; the only difference 


between this and that in the Hay- 


< market is, that there they wear black 
velvet maſks ; here they conſiſt of 
« white lead and vermillion ; but the 
« deception is equal.” 

A proper ſequel to this anecdote, is 


what lord C-—— ſaid, upon being 
- aſked, when lady — 


- was at court? 
« No one has ſeen her face here theſe ten 
years,” 


#S NX X {& 


Mr. N, who is famous for Kory- 


telling, and who is not always very te- 
nacious of relating nothing but what is 
ſtrictly matter of fact, was one -day 
aſked by lady T engl, after telling a 
very improbable tale, that had not 
gained much applauſe, © why he gave 
* his mind ſo much to lying?” TO 
tell you, for once, the truth,“ my 
lady, ſaid he, © I do it to hold my ima- 
98 —_ infull Practice, and keep my 


hand 
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E 
© hand in“; —beſides, ſaid he, if I were 
to habituate myſelf to tell truth, 1 
might contradiet my former aſſet 


tions. | 
e R R © 


Mr. S——, who is a perſon of a 
very different turn, but of a far more 
retentive memory, conns over every 
morning half: a dozen ſtories from the 
jeſt book, and ftarts a profeſſed ſtory-: 
nies and bon vivant for the day; he 


hhaas, however, always the prudence to 


enquire if the lady or gentleman, before 
whom he intends to ſhine, has read 
Joe Miller; if they have, he is ſilent; if 
not, he daſhes away, and gains infinite 
applauſe for his wit and fancy. 


eo ered 


Itis confidently aſſerted af lady — 
that her lord having ſome very ſtrong + 
ſuſpicions of her ladyſbip s infidelity, 
and even the juſt right his daughters 


ei cbm A be 


made this very frank and very ſatisfac- 


TM SS 
tory declaration, I ſolemnly declare, 
my lord, that you have not the leaſt 
reaſon to doubt of your being their 
father, for I proteſt, before Heaven, 
that I never injured your bed, till after 
I was — 


* + * # 


General 93 che greateſt political 
coffee-· houſe orator of the age, was 
very lately entering into the juſt rights 
of the colonies, and conſidering ho ]- 
far they were virtually and legally 
epreſented, to a group of auditors, 
till he at length diſmiſſed them all very 
conſtitutionally to their dinners, except 
one, whom he had very judictoully - 
(as he thought) ſecured by the button 
of his coat; but turning round to the 
waiter to order ſome capilaire, to ena- 
ble him to wind up the bottom of his 
arguments, he found, upon reſuming ' 
his former poſition, that the only audi- 
tor left him was the button in his hand, 


at the price of which his laſt heater 
had made his eſcape, 


Mr. 


1 
* * . * 


| Mr. 1 this {ſtock jobben, De | 
lickly declared lately, upon being 
wiſhed joy on his ſuppoſed marriage, A. 
that he ſhould not enter into the 
joint ſtock of matrimony, till fortunes 
were above par, and proviſions 79 
price.” 


* * X * 


Lady V— lately waited upon Mr. 
Wilkes, in the King's Bench, to entreat 
him, as a articular | favour, for one E Jay. 
on WOMAN; to which the patriot re- 
plied, © her lady ſhip might certainly 
rely upon being indulged, if it nad not 
been for ſome t time out of print.“ | | 


* * * * 


Some years ſince, Voltaire wrote 8 
a very ſevere ſatire upon the king of 
P—, which fo nettled him, that he 

9 1 never | 


1 10 J 
never could forgive it. Upon hearing 
that the bard was at Leipſic, he told 
count de ——, one of his aid de 
camps, that he could confer a ſingular 
obligation on him : the aid de camp, 
who ſaid he only lived to obey his 
majeſty, was told, the object was to 


properly requite Mr. Voltaire for the 


obligation he had conferred in that 
ſatire. The hint was ſufficient, the 
count flew to execute his ſovereign's 
pleaſure. He repaired to Leipſic, and 
waiting one morning upon Voltaire, 
complimented him upon his extraor- 
dinary merit, and enquired if he was 
not the author of that particular poem, 
ro which the bard very innocently 
replied yes; © then, Sir,” ſaid he, 
« jt is a ſcandal to the judgment of 
the preſent age, that you have not yet 
been properly recompenſed for it. I 
have a commiſſion, Sir, to reward 
| you liberally for this production, and 
I have too great a ſenſe of its value, 
and- too much generoſity to deprive 
you of any part of your due.” Hav- 


ing 


1 

ing ſaid this, he caned him very ſevere- 
ly, whilſt the unfortunate bard in vain 
pleaded for mercy. The obligation 
being thus requited, the count drew 
up a receipt, in the following terms, 
which he inſiſted upon Voltaire's ſign- 
ing, on pain .of farther corporal 
pee... ( 329 
_« RecexiveD of his P— M—, by the 
hands of the count de , one hun- 
dred baſtinadoes, very judiciouſly appli- 
ed *, for having wrote a ſatire upon his 
ſaid majeſty, in full of all demands, 
witneſs my hand, _VorrTaire.” 


Governor G—, of Portſmouth, paſ- 
ſing by one of the centinels placed at 
his door, he heard the ſoldier ſigh; 
friend,“ ſaid the governor, © why 


The original French is more expreſſive, but 
cannot be rendered in Engliſh with equal force— 
Cent ceufs de cane bien appliques. 


2 <= 1 
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ſo raelancholy ?” * To tell your ho- 
nour the truth,” ſaid the centinel, I 
have no ſhoes to wear.” The governor, 
who was a wag, and judged this an ill- 
timed and improper application, took 
up a piece of chalk that lay near him, 
and chalked our a pair of ſhoes upon 
the centinel's box: the ſoldier, who 
had full as much vivacity as the gover- 
nor, took up the chalk and drew a 


E to fit the ſhoes, and then 


quitted his poſt; for Which he was 
tried for his life by a court- martial, 
but acquitred for archly remarking, 
<« that a chaik centinel was fit for 2 
chalk pair of ſhoes.” 


* M M * 


This ſame centine] afterwards be- 
came the late general Dl, by an 
cvent full as Gngular as the former; he 
was often poſted at the governor's door, 


and, by his frequent ſtation and hand- 


ſome perſon, had attracted the atten- 


tion ot the governor's daughter, who 


WAS 


3 
was fo enamoured with him, that ſhe 
ar length became pregnant by him 
whilſt on his poſt. He was again tried 
for his life, but was ſaved by the lady's 
evidence, who depoſed, * he was 
under crms call the white.” So fond a 
woman, and {o uſeful an oratrix, 
well deſerved becoming (as ſhe after- 
wards did) his Wife. to which con- 
nexion he was indebted for his ele- 
vation. | | 2 


Mr. D—, the attorney, paid his ad- 
dreſſes to a lady for a long time, with- 
Cut coming to an recleirciſſement, though 
they kept 1 up a long and uninterrupted 
correſpondence 3 which was at length 
broke off by the lady, when he declar- 
cd himſelf openiy a candidate for 
matrimony,—* Good Heaven!“ ſaid 
ſhe, © a huſband! I liked you very 
well for a friend, and a literary acquain- 
tance—but your being a profeſfed 
admirer and a lover, never once enter- 

"700 
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ed my head, As to marriage, Sir, 1 beg 
to be exculed—it is a ſtate, I may, 
perhaps, never enter into.“ This, ſo 
highly exaſperated him, that he from 
this moment became her implacable 
foe. He wrote her a ſatyrical letter, 
in which he depicted her a very devil; 
_ adviſing her for the future to be certain 
that her admirers were in earneſt; for 
that if, like him, they were only 3 in 
Jeſt, the ridicule of her refuſal would 
retort upon herſelf; and concluded, 
with begging ſhe would conſult her 
faithful glaſs with impartiality, (if that 
were. compatible with her vanity) and 
determine if it were poſſible for any 
man to be enamoured with her delightful 
perſon. After having thus vented his 
ſpleen, he brought her in a bill, in 
quality of attorney, for letters and 
attendance; and this matter, it is 
expected, will ſoor be litigated in one 
of our courts of Juſtice. 


A certain 


. 
- 


i 
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FIST 


A certain little German baron, whom 
the world has been ſo ungenerous to, 
as to ſuppoſe he lived entirely by gam- 
ing, was ſometime ſince at Scarbo- 
rough, and playing at piquet whulſt 
dinner was preparing, and the forks 
and knives laid at an adjacent table, 
his adverſary being provoked at an 
unremitting ſeries of ill luck, and fuf- 
pecting that two aces were concealed 


under one of his hands, moſt barba- 


rouſly pinioned it to the table with a 


_ fork, ſaying, © by G—d, baron, I've 


detected you now.” The ſequel of this 
adventure was as fatal to the baron, as 
the beginning, for not only the aces 
were by ſome unaccountable accident 
found under his hand, but the impla- 
cable fox in his wrath threw the unfor- 
tunate German nobleman out of a one 
pair of ſtairs window into the ſtreet. 
All the conſolation the baron met 
with upon this occaſion, was from that 

555 arch 


891 
arch wag F—te, who happened to be 
piſſing at that time, and to whom the 
baron related his lamentable ſtory— 
Have I not always, ſaid F—te, diſſua- 


ded you, 25 from playing lo high?” 
* * + * 


It is not many weeks ſince Tom 
K—, one of Thalia's greateſt favour- 
ites, but whoſe cauſe, the blind god- 
deſs had never till now eſpouſed, meet- 
ing with a certain ſporting gentleman. 
under the Piazza in Covent-Gar den, 
they retired to an adjacent tavern to 
take a main at hazard for five guineas. 


+ Tom ſoon loſt his firſt ſtake, and with 


much reſignation eat bis eber and 
drank his bottle. His adverſary, 1 855 
ever, after ſupper, propo ed to him a 
ſecond main, which Tom at firſt refuſ- 
ed engaging in, ſaying, he had not, 
he believed, money enough about him 
to anſwer the bett; but this was over- 
ruled by his adverſary replying, his 
word was ſufficient for a hundred 
Ines 


N 
times the ſum. They renewed the 
party, and in a few hours Tom won 
two thouſand four hundred guineas. 
Tom's wife, who, by thę bye, is a very 
good one, had ſate up all night as uſual, 
after having ſent every where in ſearch. 
of him, without being able to gain any 
tidings, when he returned from his 
lucky vigil. Her inquiries were natu- 
rally very peeling to know where he 
had been, and what had kept him out 
ſo long; to all which he made no other 
anſwer than very peremptorily ſaying, 
„Bring me a bible.“ “ A bible!“ 
ſhe re- ecchoed with ſome ejaculation, 
„I hope you have not poiſoned your- 
felt.” —** Bring me a bible,” continued 
Tom.—<* I ſuppoſe,” ſhe reſumed, 
« you've loſt ſome great ſum but 
never mind, we can work for more.” — 
Bring me a bible, I ſay,” ſtill uttered 
Tom, © Good lord, what can be the 
matter?“ ſajd Mrs. K—, © I don't be- 
heve there's ſuch a thing in the houſe, 
without it be in the maid's room.” Thi- 
ther ſhe went then, and found part of 


one 


1 

one without a cover; when, having 
brought it to Tom, he fell upon his 
knees, and made a moſt fervent oath ' 
never to touch a die or card again; 
whilſt ſhe all the time endeavoured to 
alleviate his grief, of which the conſi- 
dered this as the effuſion, owing to 
fome very conſiderable loſs. When 
he had finiſhed and roſe up, he flung 
fourteen hundred pounds in bank 
notes upon the table, ſaying, There, 
my dear, there's fourteen hundred 
pounds I've won to night, and I ſhalt. 
receive a thouſand more by to-morrow 
noon, and VII be d—d if 1 ever riſque 
a | guinea of 1t again.“ 


8 0 * * * 4 


A very different fate about this pe- 
riod attended our modern Theſpis, 
who, after having cleared near three 
thouſand pounds by the repreſentation 
of the Devil upon Two Sticks, ſet out 
for Bath, to enjoy good company and 


the amuſeme nt of that place, Gamingi 5 
: | 0. 


* 


A“ 
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fo immediately connected with them, 
that it is difficult to enjoy them, with- 
out ſometimes en us at that de- 
ſtructive paſtime. A party at the Tuns, 
fomewhar elevated with liquor, propol- 
ed dice, and Theſpis loſing his laſt 
ſhilling, was once more compelled: to 
itinerate for fame or bread. He had 
previouſly invited ſome friends to 
breakfaſt with him the next morning, 


but his ſpirits being ſomewhat" depreſ- 


fed, he hung out at his chamber door 
the ſignals of his diſtreſs, his breeches 
with their pockets turned inſide out, 
and an empty purſe pinned to the gar- 
ters. Whilſt his intended gueſts were 
endeavouring to account for this 
phœnomenon, Theſpis was engaged 


in writing to-his friend Mp in Pub- 


lin, whom he acquainted with the ill 
ſucceſs of the infernal epilogue to the 
Devil upon Two Sticks, which had re- 
duced him to a ſtate of d—m'd penury, 
ſrom which nothing but a hellifh good. 
run of his diabolical majeſty in Crow. 
Street could retrieve him. 
1 3 + a A certain- 


a 
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* * * * 


A certain counſellor (Mr. Double- 
fee) examining an evidence, Who was 
a lady, and ſaying, he hoped ſhe 

conſidered what an awful occaſion ſhe 
was upon,—that he did not doubt from 
her appearance, that her education 
had been ſuch as to acquaint her with 
the nature and ſolemnity of an oath ; 
and that, therefore, he hoped ſhe 
would be tenacious of urging nothing 
but the ſtricteſt truth, You are 
very right, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © Iam ac- 
quainted with the nature and ſolemnity 

of an oath, by virtue of which I do 
| | ſwear—ycu are the moſt impertinent man 

; Jever met with in my life. | 


* * * * 


When colonel C- took a lady into 
keeping (and he was a man of too 
much gallantry ever to be without one) 
reſolving to have her entirely to _ 

LG ſel 3 
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ſelf, and to prevent her gadding 
abroad, when ſhe might be incon- 
ſtant, he took the firſt opportunity of 
burning all her ſhoes, and never ſuf- 
fered a ſhoemaker to approach the 
houſe, till he was difpoſed to diſmiſs 
her, when recollecting her wants, ſhe 
was allowed tv be ſhod. Having 
recovered the uſe of her feet, and be- 
ing thereby enabled to recover her 
liberty, his ladies generally deſerted 
him immediately, without farther in- 
dulgence or recompence, 


* X * * 


The following anecdote of the late face- 
tious B—ll Th—n, Efq. was commu- 
nicated by himſelf, and may therefore 
be depended on. | 


When he was a ſtudent at Oxford, 
having a natural turn for gaiety, and 
being a good deal circumſcribed in his 
finances, he was ſometimes obliged to 
have recourſe to ſtratagem for ways 

and 
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and means; he had lately had two new 
ſuits of cloaths, and anticipated his 
taylor's demands by a fictitious bill, for 
which, upon remutting it to his father, 
he received the amount by the return 
of the poſt. The ſight of ſo much 
caſh, which he had been unaccuſtomed 
to, animated him with an uncommon 
flow of ſpirits, which were not to be 
indulged in ſcholaſtic exerc iſes, ſo that 
he immediately ſet out for the capital; 
and having there equipped himſelf 
with a bag wig and ſword, he accom- 
panied his Dulcinea to the play, in the 
pit. The ſecond muſic was ſcarce 
finiſhed, before his father came and 
placed birnſelf in the feat before him: 
and preſently turning round was a good 
deal ſtartled at ſeeing a figure that ſo 
much rei 1bled his ſfon—* What 
B Il, {aid he, are you there?“ But 
PR), who knew nothing could befriend 
him won this occaſion "bur effrontery, 
reto!,c4. to brazen it out, turned to 
he * and chatted with per. not pay- 
ing any attention to the old gentleman's 

inquirics. 


. #4} 


inquiries. His father was however 


very diſſatisfied, notwithſtanding B—IF's 
diſguiſe, and retired before the play 
was finiſhed, much chagrined. Upon 


his return home he found an inti- 


mate friend, to whom he communi- 
cated the cauſe of the mortification he 
had received, and added, that he 
would burn "Tis will, anti cut ſuch an 
ungrateful raſcal off "wich a ſhillin 


an unnatural ſcoundrel, who had 2 
lickly diſowned his father.“ Mr. 
T—'s friend endeavoured to ſoften his 
paſſion, and diſſuade him from ſo pre- 


cipitate an act, ſaying, that he could 


not poſſibly it was Bonnell Mr. T— 


had ſeen, and that his dreſs ' was a 


proof of the miſtake. - This, however, 


did not prevent his deſtroying his will, 
till his friend agreed to ſet out early 
the next morning for Oxford, and there 
receive ſatisfactory intelligence. B—II, 
convinced of his critical ſituation, ſet 


out poſt for Oxford as ſoon as the play 


was finiſhed, and got there tinze enough 


to be at morning prayers. His father 
| arrived 


_ —— — — — Coo 
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* there with his friend in the 
evening, and upon inquiry finding his 
ſon was at college, and bad = at. 


rayers that very morning, he returned 
Fally lacisfied with B—IIs filial duty. 


5+ 


As every thing that throws the leaſt 
glimmering upon the character of fo. 
great a genius as Mr, Th—n, muſt be 
acceptable to the public, we thall make 
no apology for introducing the follow- 
ing letter, which he wrote, "after | impa- 
tiently waiting two hours for a 
French hair-di reſſer to equip him for 
St. James's. It was intended for the 
public advertiſer, but was never before 
in print. 


* * . Woodfall, 5 


II is a long time aner I have written 
to you. upon any ſubject ; politics are 
now a he, = he that can make the. 

| moſt 
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moſt of his profeſſion, is conſidered as 
the moſt prudent dealer; the toibles 
of the age have been ſo often canva!- 
ſed, that it is ſurprizing any thing 
more can be ſaid upon fe ſubject; 
and yet in deſpite of all that has been 
ſaid, the great will keep miſtreſſes, 
ſquander their fortunes at the gaming 
table, and at length become the prey 
of their own paraſites. Women of 
faſhion ſeem licenſed to intrigue, and 
almoſt ſecure a huſband by a divorce. 
I fay, my friend Harry, theſe and a 
thovſand other foibles, vices, or what- 
ever they may be called, were you and 
I to preach againſt them from the pul- 
pit, would (till prevail; ſo that I fhall 
leave them to time to be worn out and 
die of old age, like a ſeptennial parlia- 
ment. What I am now going to com- 
plain of, is a grievance that, I think, 
ſhould: be ſpecdily remedied, as not 
only pernicious to Engliſhmen as Eng- 
liſhmen, but is inconſiſtent with reaſon 
and common ſenſe. You mult know, - 
Mr. Woodfall, that I have ſometimes 


E. occaſion 
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wecaficon to go to St. James's, and a 
man af any conſequence would not 
chuſe to appear in that polite circle, 
without being faſhjonably equipped ar 
all ends. My valet de chambre 1s, 
unfortunately, a native of this iſland, 
and -cannot therefore dreſs my hair 
felon le bon ton, wheretore I have re- 
courſe to monficur, who is ſo civil as to 
make me wait ſometimes two hours, 
and more than once beyond the poſſi- 
bility of appearing at court, when the 
only apology is Fai te ffi 7 preſſe. Ta 
which I have ſometimes added, would 
it had been on a tender. If it ſhould 
happen that my valet is out of the 
way, and 1 am not ſhaved, the friſeur has 
the inſolence 10 tell me, je ae fais par la 
barbe; to which ridiculous idiom, [| 
have ſometimes rejoined,” then unmake 
it yau raſcal, or get about your buſi- 
nels. In Paris the beſt * 
will ſhave and dreſs for fix livres 

month; here they will not comb * 
hair under a ſhilling a time, which 
—_ _ 481 48 4 year, and Len 

mu 


fall, 1 am taſkin 
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eſt either ſhave yourſelf of get ſome⸗ 
body elſe to do it. There they ate 
obliged to have a licence, which is not 
eafily obtained unleſs they are freemen, 
otherwiſe they are liable to impriſon- 
ment, and even corporal puniſhment ; 
here they monopolize the whole trade, 
without either licence or freedom. 
Should nat, then, Mr. Woodfall, ſome 
ftop be put to their impertinence and 
innovation? And might not a ſum be 
raifed upon them, at ſealt equal to that 
upon ftarch ? And now, Mr. Wood- 

1 am talk g of taxation, would 
not a duty upon the importation of all. 
exotic animals, and particularly mon- 
kies, on account of their being fo 
victous and miſchievous, if ſome mea- 
ſure relieve the ſubject from ſome grie- 
vous or burthenſome tax? 


++ # +. 


It was a faying of Bon—IFs, If 
marriage be a potion I mult ſwaits w, 
kt the pill, at leaſt, be gilded, that it 

PRI, + may 
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may the leaſt nauſeate. But T—n, 


like many other of The faculty *, 
omitted the ſweets of his own preſcripti- 


on when he took it, and ſwallowed the 


doſe like the Benedick the married 
man. N 


Ly Cone: ns an evidence ! in a 
court of juſtice, and very ſeverely croſs 
examined by the counſel for the oppo- 
ſite party, was for a ſhort time at a 
ſtanc to reply to a very uncommon. 
queſtion; but recovering herſelf ſhe 
tet the court in a titter, by ſaying— 
„Wat has been my ruin, Sir, has, 


been your making, I mean — . 
Sir.“ | 


A certain vete :ran, who once belong- 
de to the navy, thought Proper to be 
Geeply 


* 
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| | ou Mr. 1—n Was brought up to EY | 
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deeply ſmitten with a young lady of 

great beauty, fortune and rank; he 
dangled, at a reſpectable diſtance, after 

her conſtantly in the park, and perſe- 

vered ſo much in this purſuit, that he 
ſometimes caught her eyes, excited by 
curioſity at inceſſantly ſeeing ſo ſtrange 

a figure at her heels, and he never fail- 

ed to conſtrue this attention to his ad- 
vantage. A certain wag gaining 
intelligence of this prepoſterous paſ- 

ſion, reſolved to raiſe the vanity of 

this aged enamorato, and ſent him a 

letter in a female hand, as if written 

by this young lady, in which ſome kind 
expreſſions were dropt, with an invita- 

tion to drink tea on a particular day. 
5 Nauticus was in raptures at the receipt 
of this billet, and made every poſſible 
preparation to recommend himſelf on 
the appointed day; and amongſt the 
reſt he had not forgot a very gay, bril- 
liant and expenſive ſuit, which he 
judged a proper compliment. to his 
angelic miſtreſs upon the occaſion. 
. The tedious hours ſeemed ages till the 
happy moment came, and 2 

| ra 
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had been fix hours that morning engag- 
ed in dreſſing, he was ready three 
Hours before the time of the rendez- 
vous. He was at the gate punctual as 
the clock, and having enquired for rhe 


lady, a fervant, who imagined he 
might be a diſtant relation, politely 


ſhewed him into the parlour ; upon the 


young lady's hearing a gentleman was 
there, ſhe imagined he might be a viſi- 


tor to her father, and ſhe politely wait. 
ed upon him, as he was abſent. She 


was greatly ſurprized, when ſhe per- 


cerved her veteran dangler, and he as 


greatly fo, at her viſible aſtoniſhment. | 


It was neceſſary an explanation ſhould 
ſpeedily rake place, and he no fooner 
mentioned the contents of her ſuppoſed 


letter, than ſhe ordered her footmen to 


horſepond him; which ſentence was 
literally and ſeverely extended in the 
ſtght of the lady, who viewed him from 
a window, in deſpite of all his remon- 
ſtrances and ſupplications in behalf of 
his new, ſamptuous, but unfortunate 
ſuit. Z 

| A certain 
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A certain famous knight, who hav - 
ing wedded a good eftate, fancied it part 
of matrimonial duty to ſquander it as 
faſt as poſſible, offered himſelf a candi- 
date for a northern city, which he en- 
deavoured to gain by ſurpriſe, for he 
attacked it with a bombardment of new 
guineas, freſh from the Mint; yet the 
inhabitants had the fortitude to with- 
ſtand this electioneering ſign, to the 
great ſurprize of all caleulators, engi- 
neers and politicians. [ 


„ 


A ſhrewd politician was aſked by a 
certain patriotic nobleman, why rhe 
Germans were foremoſt to begin, and 
the laſt to end a continental war Pos | 
My lord,” ſaid the politician, « if the 
Germans ſcattered their gold, and we. 
fought tor bread, the balance of pows 
er would ſoon be ſettled by thoſe whom 
it concerng.” | 


11 
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It was lately obſerved by lord CO—, 
that the powers of Europe and the 
politics of its courts, have often bcen 
compared to a game at quadrille ; bur 
that Hoyle himſelf would be baſed 
with ſpadille forced, and a king called, 
if England and France were to paſs, 


Sir S— G— ſitting one day in a 
coffee-room, was much diſturbed with 
a dog, which was gnawing a bone 
under the table, and bid the waiter 
kick him out; but the waiter, in the 
hurry of buſineſs, omitted obeying his 
commands; and the dog ſtill continu- 
Ing to be very troubleſome, the gentle- 


man ſwore if he did not kick the dog 


immediately out, he would immediately 
kick the waiter out. Whereupon a 
young fellow, who ſet next to him, 
and had more vivacity than judgment, 
addreſſed himſelf to the gentleman, 
laying, Sir, I perceiye you are not _ 

| — 
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of dogs.” — No,” replied the other, 
nor puppies neither,” retiring to the 
moſt diſtant part of the room. | 
Jemmy L—, whoſe character needs 
no comment, being one night pretty 
late at cards, at the St. James's coffee- 
houſe, he at length roſe up and ſaid, 
« He had nothing now to do but throw 
himſelf into the arms of Morpheus.” 
A certain lord, who is more famous for 
his wit than good-nature, aſked him, 
* If Ganymede would not be equally 


agreeable to him?“ 


Doctor D—s, at Bath, who had a 
daughter that was upon the decline of 
age, and the verge of antiquated beau- 
ty, ſent one day for an attorney of his ac- 
quaintance of that place, who was a man 
of property, and told him, he thought 
it would be prudent to make a will, as 


Þ no 
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no one knew how ſoon he might de part 
this tranſitory life, and accordingly the 
next morning ſet about this important 
buſineſs ; - when he bequeathed his 
daughter what he poſſeſſed in funds, 
together with his plate and movcables, 
and fome other ſmall legacies to diſtant 
relations. The lawyer began to diſco- 


ver charms in the lady, even upon parch- 


ment, and from that day commenc- 
ed her profeſſed ſuitor and married her 
in leſs than three months. — Three 
months after the doctor died inſolvent. 


Lady T ſoon as ſhe heard of 
the diſcovery of the new iſland of 
giants, reſolved to fit out a ſhip at her 
own cxpence to ſail thither, and by 
ſtratagem, purchaſe, preſents, or other- 


wile, "obtain: at leaſt half a dozen of 


theſe proper- ſized men or animals for 
her amuſement, having lately loſt a 
favourite lap- dog and her only * 


| rel. 
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N. B. She is of opinion that they 
may improve the breed, and propoſes 
inſtituting an academy for the propaga- 
tion of fine children, near Soho, where 
all the French refugees of dimunitive 
fize will be allowed admittance, in 
order to be croſſed by the Patagoni- ' ,Þ} 

ans, for the benefit of the r7/ing gene- | 
ration. 


On the agreeable Mrs. H—e leaving 
Matlock Bath, } Þ, E byſhire. 


To Miſs Nelly T—, being melancholy. 
By Mr. G=—. 

Deareſt Nelly, tell me, pray, 

(You, that was ſo blythe and gay, 

Once the gayeſt of the fair,) 

Why ſo penſive—full of care ? 

Why that look, that clouded brow, 

Have I offended—tell me how ? 

* Youth,” the lovely maid replies, 

With ſobbing heart and ſtreaming eyes, 

F 2 O aſk 
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O afk me not why thus I mope, 
What joy know they, who have loft 
H—e.” 


a 


In Dublin a ſociety mov where 
there 1s a judge, or lord chief Juſtice, 
and a jury, who try every imaginary 
culprit for imaginary crimes, and fine 
them or puniſh arbitrarily. This fre- 
quently creates ill blood, eſpecially 
amongiſt ſtrangers, who are not entirely 
acquainted with the nature of this 
court, and fometimes ends in duels. 


itn London the ſociety of Lincoln's- 
Inn form themielves into a court of 
judicature; where they plead cauſes, 
but upon a more genteel and eligible 
plan, as no one preſent or abſent is 
accuſed of any imaginary crimes: they 
never go beyond peccadiloes, or forms 
of law; and to this ſociety we may 
attribute 
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attribute the ſucceſs of ſome of the 
preſent ſhining ornaments of the bar. 

* * * * 


The editor will not nend to range 


the following pieces among the number 


of thoſe of the beſt modern poets; 
but as they have never appeared in 


print, and may certainly be ranked 


with the whimſical productions of the 


age, he flatters himſelf the reader will 


not be diſpleaſed to find them have a 
place here. 


Ioſeriptions and poetry at Kingſgate, a 


ſeat of Lord Holland's, in the Ne of 


Thanet. 


Upon a circular pyramid, in the form of 
a tower, about thirty feet high, and 


twelve in diameter, to the fouth-weſt 
of Lord Holland's houſe. 


| D. . 
Danorum & Saxonum hic occiforum 
Dum de ſolo Britannico, 


(Milites 
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1 
(Milites nihil ad ſe alienum pictant. 
Britannes perfide & crudeliter olim 
| expulſis) | 
Inter ſe dimicaverunt, 
Hen. de Holland 
Poſuit. 
Qui duces qualis hujus prætii exetus, 
| Nulla notat Hiſtoria 
Annum circiter DCCCL. evenit pugna, 
Et Penn hunc eveniſſe fidem faciunt 
Oſſa quam plurima 
Que ſub hoc & altero tumulo hc 
vicino 2 — 


„ | 
Inſcription upon the gate. 


Olimporta T ub. Patroni. Bartholomai. 
Nunc: Regis. Juſſu. Regia. Porta. 
f . 
. A H.. RK. 
Et. JA. DUX. EBOR. 30 Jan. 1683. 
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7 he following inſcriptions are written 
upon the walls of the firſt room at the 
In of captain Digby's Head, a kind of 


tavern, and the only * for . 
cut adjacent. 


Oh the noble captain Dicks, oh! 1 
34 f July his feſtival. - 
Hic dies anno redeunte feſtus. 


Invitation to him from the ladies. 
Hic ames dict pater. 


— 


His bravery, beauty and ingenuity. 


Vivat Bob fortis & pulcher & inge. 5 


nioſus; 


Non alio vultu fremuit Mars acer in 


armis; 3 
Non alio Cypriam perculir ore Hs 


His ingenuity. 8 
Ars, eſt, celare artem. 
His ſciil in his profeſſion. 


Mari, Mari, micat piſces; 


This fiſh 1 is a bright ſeaman to be ſure. 


A. 


" 
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As a ſoldier. 


The captain's as gallant a man Tll be 

> wor. > © 

And as honeſt a fellow as Ever was 

:.. 1; Hons. | 

After ſo many hardſhips and dangers 
incurr'd, 


He himſelf thinks he ought to be—bet- 
ter preferr'd. 


His proweſs and gallantry. 


Wives thou ſhalt violate, and maids 
deflow'r, | 
Impotenthuſbands ſhall thy viſits dread, 

And cits ſhall tremble for their nup- 
tial bed. 

No bridegroom to his feat ſhall thee 
invite, 

But fear thy charms even on his) 
wedding night: 

While prudent mothers, in a cau- 

= tious fright, 

Dock up their girls from thy too fatal | 
light. — —. 3 

His 
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His ſucceſs and beauty. 
Ipſa favet nautis, equere nata Venus. 


What nymph can view this ſeaman 
bright, 


And not change colour at the ſight ? 


His fell in areſs. 
He rides in a chair, with his hands in 
a muff, 
And has bought a ſilk coat, and em- 
broider'd the cuff; 
His manners ſo form'd, and his hair ſo 
well curl'd, 


He looks like a man of the very firſt 
world. | 


And in dancing. 
Then he puts on his hat, with a ſmile 
on his face, 


And delivers his hand with an exqui- 
ſite grace, 


And 'tis thought that fo well does he 
caper and dance, 


In that, as in war, he will "Bow con- 
quer F rancę. 


(+ The 
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Dye following is written upon a ſheet of 


paper, framed, and hung * in the 
ſame room. | 


„ >; | 
A cedicil to lord H-ll-ad's will. 


To the intent that when Pm dead, 
The noble captain's name may live, 


I have at Kingſgate fix'd his head, 


The greateſt honour I can give ;— 
And that due care may not be wanting, 
| To keep his laurels in their prime, 
To moiſten properly my planting 

I make this codicil in rhyme. 
To my ſon Charles, I do bequeath 

(Charg'd on my tenements in Kent) 
Long as the noble Bob ſhall breathe, 
Of two pounds two, an annual rent, 
By my ſaid fon and his aſſigns, 

"obs the third, to be.ſpent yearly, 
To drink Bob's health in punch, in 

wines; 

Witneſs my hand (I love him dearly) 

|  H=-LL—ND. 

| N. B. 
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N. B. If any girl in the neighbour- 
Rood is lying-in of a child, on any 
third of July, reputed to be the noble 
captain's ; it is the teſtator's will, that 
a bottle of ſtrong Malaga, with ſome 
nutmeg, be ſent ro her, and her health. 
drank } in a bumper. 


* + * * 
The ſolle bing letters are part of a cerreſ-- 
pondence that lately paſt between a cer-- 
tain maie, and a female genius, whoſe 
memeirs may perhaps very ſoon make. 
ſome noiſe in the world; and, as 


Mr. Addiſcn, ſays, that nothing is 
more attractive of attention, than ſome 


anecaotes cr memoirs of ſuch os begin 
to be the ſubjefts of public ebſervaticn, 
this will be a ſufficient -apelegy for 
their finding a plac here. 


= Madam, 
.* Fhawe $9,6457862134,89637129, 


and, indeed, an infinite greater num- 
ber of pardons to beg of you, and 


vrhich, 
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which, tho' innumerable, fall far ſhort of 
being adequate to my fault—lI mean 

my rolly. But as mercy is the moſt 
ne attribute of Heaven, ſo, in it's 
faireſt repreſentative, I may, doubtleſs, 
exp<c&t to find it in full perfection, 
Flattered with this hope; I have dared. 
to ſupplicate you to forgive me, though 
the only excuſe I can make, is but an 
aggravation of my crime. Intoxication 
11 a lady's company is a deadly ſin 
againſt beauty, and though confeſſion 
in 1 the Remiſh church, is allowed to be 
ſore atonement, for even the moſt 
atrocious: guilt; I am afraid, in the 
religion of love, it cannot be pleaded 
as an extenuation of ſo capital an 
0:JEnce. : 

Thus, madam, Iſtand ſelf- convicted. 
ſelf- condemned, and, if you will not 
intercede in my behalf, that puniſhment. 
will follow, which 1 ſo amply mefit. 

If I muſt ſuffer, let me, I intreat 
you, at leaſt hear the ſentence pronounc- 
ed by you once more: this will, in 
tome meaſure, mirigate my pangs, and 
Furniſh 
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furniſh me with an opportunity of 
- aſſuring you, that, even in my laſt. 
moments. I {hall ever retain the moſt 
perfect idea of your goodneſs, and 
remain inviolably yours, more than. 
words can expreſs. 


H ORA T 1 0. 
this to the feregoing. 


I did not think i it poſſible to have 
forgiven you but I have read your 
letter, and muſt acknowledge, I think 
you have almoſt atoned for your fault. 
You are the firſt man, I believe, that. 
ever united calculation and wit, and 
| really am inclined to think the odds 
are in your favour, —But, you muſt 

not come till nine—Lady Dorothy 
drinks tea with me, and you know the 
vibration of her tongue will not ceaſe 
till half paſt eight.—Even then, no- 

thing but parſimony, (I do not mean of 

words) prevails. John knows my: 
mind and her diſpoſition. He notifies . 
the arrival of her chair, three quarters 
of 
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of an hour before it really comes, and! 
nothing but the dread of a double fare, 
makes her ſhut up her ſhop of loqua- 
eity. She has ſome of thoſe things, 
which may be conſidered by you 

among the ſecondary good ones at leaſt ;: 
and as I may ſtand ſome chance of pol. 
ſeſſing them at ſecond hand, perhaps, 
even Jo rigid a philoſopher as yourſelf, 
may think they will add ſomething 
intrinfic to my value. —So lady Dorothy 
muſt be endured. Adieu till nine, 
MARIA. 


K M * * 


The following little poem may ſerve ts 
 iliuftrate farther this correſpondeace, 
as it was written nearly. about tit 
ame period by Horatio. | 


To WARE A. 


Happy the hour I ſaw Maria's 8 
And form, where centers ev' ry Pleaſing 
grace; 


4 5 Where 


1 

Where bounteous Nature, laviſh of her 
ſtore, 

Tells the admirer ſhe cou'd do no more; 

Yet *tis not face nor, ſhape, or grace- 

ful air, 

That 1 would call perfection in the fair; 

A ſprightly wit, with more than fe- 
male ſenſe, 

A tongue not capable to. give offence; 

A heart to pride and flaitry a foo, 

No friend to coxcombs, nor the tin⸗ 

felld beau; 

S Theſe, theſe Maria, may'ſt thou jaſtly 

.- boalt, 

Tho? in deſcription half thy merit's loſt. 

Hail, lovely laſs! for-all that's lovely's 
thine: 

And thowrt (if poſſible on 9 
divine; 

"Tis morning, baniſh all my cares my 
Joy of the night and bleſſingof the day 
'Tis thou can'tt ſoothe each throbbing 
in my breaſt, 


Calm ev'ry thought, ond lull my ſoul 
to reſt. 


When 


L166 


: "When thy heaving boſom claſpt I lay 
— Melted in love and all digelved away, 


With equal rapture I beheld thee burn, 


Meet joy with joy, and love for love 


return. 
= 


R RM X * 


An ingenious traveller lately returned from 


the tour of Germany, made the folloru- 
ing ſenſible remarks. 


*. 24: aſtoniſhing that none of the 
German princes, many of whom are 
ſenſible, enlightened, and even learned, 
ſhould not conſult the eaſe and ſatisfac- 


tion of their ſubjects ſo far, as to ren- 


der the roads of Germany tolerably 
aſſable, and improve the preſent bar- 
arous manner of travelling there. 
Poſt chaiſes are entirely unknown there, 
and a coach upon the roads is almoſt a 
Phœnomenon, which is generally de- 
ſtroyed before it can complete a jour- 
ney. Open carts are the only vehicles 
for travellers, and the inns are ſo 2 
and 
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and fo diſtant, that paſſengers may 
travel a week, night and day, without 
quitting them. Thoſe who viſit the 
modern Cæſar at Berlin, are ſhocked 
at the barbarity and diſagreeableneſs of 
the journey. It ſhould ſeem that the 
eaſe, ſatisfaction, and accommodation 


of his ſubjects, would be objects 
equally worthy of his attention, as the 


deſtruction of the human ſpecies z not 
to mention the advantage he might 
derive from turnpikes and poſt chaiſes, 
and the incitement good roads, com- 
modious carriages, and agreeable inns, 
would be to foreigners to viſit his domi- 
nions, and of courſe ſpend their inoney 
there. This laſt conſideration, and the 
recent emoluments Mr. Allen, of Bath, 


derived from the inftitution of croſs 


poſts in England, might, it is judged, 
be no ſmall inducement to ſo enterpri- 
ling a prince, to render the ſeat of the 
mules leis inacceſſible. 
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Mr. S— lately made a diſcovery at 
cofiee-houſe in Pall-mall, which greatly 
ſurpriſed and diverted the company. 
A perion frequently came there, very 
22 drefied, whom nobody knew: 

is attention to old newſpapers, and his 
cenftant taciturnity, made the company 
conclude that he was either a political 
lion, a foreign ſpy, or a news collector. 
One everung Mr. S— ſitting oppoſite 
to him, could not help remarking the 
ſtranger's coat, which ſo nearly reſem- 
bled one of his, that he could not 
refrain aſking the ſtranger, where he 
had bought thoſe buttons, as his taylor 

had informed him they were the firſt of 
the pattern in London. The ftran- 
ger's voice, ſtartled Mr. S—, and, upon 
a cloſer inſpection, he found him to be 
his own footman, ſo diſguiſed as nothing 
but theſe circumſtances could have 
diſcovered, as, being of a very fair com- 
plexion, he had blacked his eye- brows 
and beard, and put on a wig over his 


hair. F inding himſelf detected, 8 
c 


S 


his brother oppo 


OO 
fell upon his knees and implored for 
mercy, pleading, as the only apology 
for wearing his maſter's cloaths and 
appearing in that company, that he 
was that night to have made off with 
an heireſs in that neighbourhood for 


Scotland. | 


* N * * 


The propriety or impropriety of 
wearing hair to ſeveral profeſſions, 
particularly phyfic and the law, hath 
frequently been diſcuſſed, without any 
preciſe determination; but an accident 
that lately happened to a certain bar- 
riſter during the courſe of his pleading, 
ſrems to have illuſtrated this matter 
beyond all argumentation: bis periwig 
fell off in the vehemence of his reaſon- 
ing, and diſcovered his head of hair 
and his queue tail. This circumſtance 
would not have been ſo mortifying, if 
nent had not archly 
H 2 bbſerved, 
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obſerved, © thereby hung a tail, which 
he thought his brother on the oppoſite 
tide would not have diſcovered.” 


A curious lacquey, who waited upon 
an antiquated dowager, being diſmiſ- 
fed by her in a pet, entertained his next 
maſter with the converſation he ſome- 
times overheard, when the dowagers 
got together. His miſtreſs complained 
that her penſioner thought he did very 
handſomely by her, if he viſited her 
four or five times a week, though ſhe 
allowed him three hundred a year, 
beſides occaſional preſents. A ſecond, 
who had retained a chamber counſcl of 
eminence for ſome years, di:covered a 
pretended female client in his cham: - 
bers, who upon enquiry proved to be 
his miſtreſs. Lady — was of opinion, 
that the beſt was to pay as one went, 
and then there could be no impoſition. 
The dowager of — joined with lady —, 
ſaying ſhe had been of this way of 

| thinking 
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thinking theſe fifty years paſt, and 
would never alter her plan were ſhe to 
live fifty years longer. The honourable 
Mrs. — ſaid ſhe had improved upon her 
ladyſhip's and her grace's ſcheme, and 
ſhe had her men always ready, as they 
were neither more nor leſs than her own ' 
chairmen, whom ſhe always choſe to be 
ſtout Welchmen, as they beat the Iriſh- 
men all to ng. in point of punctu- 
ality. Miſs —, ſpinſter at fifty-four, 
thought the Parade the fineſt place to 
chuſe, where ſhe could command a 
whole company as cheap as ſome feed 
a ſingle chamber counſel, who perhaps 
had ton many female clients to attend 
properly to her buſineſs. This wick 
ed lacquey muſt certainly have been 
a diſcarded penſioner, 


Colonel L—, who is one of the moſt 
errant punſters breathing, and who fre- 
quently ſtumbles upon an excellent 
aduouble-entendre, being reprehended by 

a lady 
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a lady at bis inceſſant attempts at dau. 
M mcaning, rephed it was very true, 
and he thought it no diſgrace to have a. 
double meaning in what he faid, it 
being very proper to make up for the 
deficiency of other people's ſucceſs, 


_ who attempted only ſingle meanings. 


** * * * 


When it was reported that Mr. I —, 
one of the patentees of D. L. had ſuſ- 
tained a conſiderable loſs by not ſuc- 
ceeding in opening a coal pit, near 


Oxford, a certain genius at the Bed- 


ford ſaid, he muſt certainly be very 
avaricious, or elſe he might content 
himſelf with the opening of the pit in 
D. L. which was ſuperior in value to 
any coal pit in England; and with reſ- 
pect to the vein he ſhould endeavour to 
diſcover, it was the true vein of hu- 


mour ſuited ta the taſte of the town. 


A quarrel 


1 


A quarrel lately enſued at Aſhley's 
punch-houſe between two gentlemen 
of the gown. The ſubject of the diſ- 
pute was the ſum of three ſhillings and 
35 which one had borrowed of 
the other ſometime before, on condition 
of giving him a caſt in a poſt chaiſe to 
Henly upon Thames, where he was to 
preach the next day. But they having 
both got pretty mellow, the gentle- 
man who 8 received the caſh, left 
his reverend brother wallowing in the 
mud, and, to meer mortals ſeemed a prieft- 

At their next meeting this matter 
was diſcuſſed, and the argument be- 
came ſo very warm, not to fay bloody, 
that the company charged them with 
the watch, and being the next day car- 
ried betore a magiſtrate, they were 
kverely reprimanded for the impro- 
priety of their behaviour. 


——_— 
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The anatomy of a female, accord- 
ing to the ladies, co.ifiſts only of head, 
face, neck, ſtomach, arms, hands, 
legs and feet? This chaſte diſſection 
was lately the cauſe of a whimſical 
miſtake in a phyſician, who preſcribed 
a puke for his patient, when ſhe ſhould 
have taken a clyſter; but her maid, 
who had more ſenſe and leſs delicacy, 
than the miſtreſs, acquainted the doc- 
tor, after he had left his patient, that 
her lady's complaint lay in a different 
part to what ſhe had repreſented— 


Where is it, ſaid the doctor ?—Lord, 


Sir, ſaid ſhe, my miſtreſs would never 
forgive me if J were to tell you but 
Pl put your hand upon it if you 
pleaſe. 


A certain genius was an officer of 
marines in the late war, and being at 
ſea in an engagement, when one of 
our brave admirals gave the French a 

hearty. 


„ 


hearty drubbing, he was found, after 
the battle was over, under a barrel m 
the hold. Upon his fellow officer's 
remonſtrating to him the impropriety of 
his behaviour, and the danger he ran 
of being broke for cowardice ; replied, 
he had done all he could upon deck, 
and did not quit his poſt till fuch time 
as he had beſh—t himſelf, as they 

might eaſily ſmell. Upon his arrival at 
Portſmouth, he mne ſet out 
poſt for London, where when he arriv - 
ed he waited upon Lord A—, who 
then preſided at the Admiralty. Being 
admitted to an audience of his lord- 
ſhip, he addreſſed him thus; “ My 
lord, I am come poſt from Portſmouth, 
in order to give up my commiſſion into 
your lordſhip's own hands, as I find, 
by experience, I am quite incapable or 
terving as an officer—In a word, my 
lord, 1 thought I was a man of cou- 
rage; but ! And by experience I am an 


errant coward, and therefore, my lord 


beg you will order my diſmiſſion. 
At the ſame time, I hutably crave your 


1 lordſhip's 


r ͤ‚ ere hoo, Re —_—_— 8 
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tordſhip's aſſiſtance, to ſet me up in a 
calling I imagine I ſhall ſhine more in, 
which 1s that of a poet; and if your 
lordſhip will only furniſh me with the 
neceſſary implements for carrying it 
on, I promiſe you, T will never more 
think of military affairs.” His lord- 
ſhip was pleaſed 'with his ingenuous 
declaration, and not only Furniſhed him 
with the means of purchafing the 
apparatus of poetry, but alſo conti- 
nued him upon the half- pay liſt. 


„* K * * 


A young fellow whole real name was 
J—gs, lately impoſed upon the public 
in a more daring manner than can be 
inſtanced in any hiſtory, by the deepeſt 
or moſt artful impoſtors. He forged 
an imaginary will of one Sm-th, whom 
he averred was dead in the Eaſt. Indies, 
end had left him a very conſiderable 
Aſiatic fortune. To this will he ad- 
miniſtered, and obtained an a— of 
of p to change his name from J—g5 

8 1 
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to Sm-thz. whereby, ſo ſpecious were 
appearances, he obtained credit 
for near twenty thouſand pounds in. 
plate, goods, equipages and furniture; 
and realized a like ſum upon his notes 
and bonds; and it was not till theſe 


bonds and. notes became due, that he 


was under the neceſſity of decamping. 


And he now relides at Naples, and 


lives ia a moſt ſumptuous manner, 
upon the profits of his knaviſh ſtra- 


tagem. 3 
* * * * 


Serjeant D—, fometime ſince, told 
counſellor L—, who was very warm in. 


oppoſing him, that he ſhould not ſhew. 


anger, but ſhew cauſe. 
The d— of — being told by a con- 


fidant of Miſs C—, that ſne complain- 
ed, he never turned his Face to her 


ROW —** Egad, I believe not,” ſaid he, 


„ withour 
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« without a man had a mind to be 
40 ſmothered. 2s x 
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F—rte being one day walking in the 
Park, and. at length tired, ſeated him- 
elf on a bench, where was a young 
fellow, who preſently began to hum a 
tune, pretty loud, but moſt diſſonant- 
1 dilagrecable. It grating the genius's 
cars, who was not en to remove, 
he ſaid to the chanter, Pray, Sir, 
may I be ſo bold as to aſk you which 
houfe you belong to; forT think I recol- 
le& your agreeable voice upon the 
ſtage.“ The {ranger with ſome {ur- 
prize replicd, he was certainly miſta- 
ken, for he did not belong to either 
howe; ©* Good G—d,” reſumed 
E—te, it is a thouſand pities, you'd 
be a great addition tothe vocal perform- 
ers—May I crave your name, Sir, that, 
I may recommend you to my friend 
Garrick ; he'll be _— happy in ſuch 


an 
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an acquiſition.“ It were almoſt need- 


leſs to add, the vocal muſician could 
neither ſing nor ſit any longer. 


* * * * 


A thought occurred to P— W—, 
which he communicated to a friend, 
whilſt at Sadler's Wells, occaſioned by 
ſome dilagreeable and dangerous parts 
of the performance. * lr is aſtoniſn- 
ing that Engliſhmen ſhould have ſuch 
a proneneſs to barbarous and ſhocking 
ſpectacles. They formerly reſorted to 
Broughton's amphitheatre, at one time 
to ſee an eye knocked out; at others 
to ſee a man hacked with a broad 
word Cock-fighting is ſtill a favour- 
ite ſport amongſt the great and little 
vulgar. They were vaſtly angry 
becauſe a man could not literally ger 
into a quart bottle; but were, at 
length, ſomewhat appeaſed to find har- 
lequin jump down his own throat.—A 
fire eater has been burnt to death in the 
Stubition of his art; and if W 

5 the 
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the wire-dancer, had not been born to 
be drowned, he certainly would have 


broke his neck before he had done. 
I amconvinced, from this review of the 
paſt follies and extravagant expecta- 
tions of my countrymen, that a man 


with courage enough to publiſh an ad- 


vertiſement to the effect I am going to 


mention, would collect a large ſum, or 


at leaſt be provided for. 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


On Monday next will be repreſented 
many very extraordinary feats of deſpe- 
ration. The famous operator for the 
tecth will draw all his own teeth before 
the audience, and replace them again 
inſtantaneouſly in their ſockets. He 
will then ſwallow half a dozen knives 
and forks, and digeſt them before the 
company, in the ſame manner that cu. 
rious piece of mechaniſm (a duck) dic; 
ſome. years ſince in the Haymarket. 


He will then cut off his noſe, pin it on 


again, and take ſnuff as well as ever, 
| to 


cd 


©. on 

to the ſurprize of the whole company. 

He will tear out both his eyes, and 

fling them into the Pit, for the amuſe- 
ment of the audience. 

The whole to conclude with Soi 


ut his brains with a blunderbuis; to the 


great altoniſhment of all preſent. 
Boxes 5s. Pit 3s. Gallery 28. 


N. B. No perſons, whatever, can 
be admitted behind the ſcenes, as the 
undertaker's man is to be there ready 
with a ſhell; and as the jurymen are 
immediately to fit upon the body, in 
the Green- room, to bring it in /unacy.' 


* * * * 
F—te remarked, upon the demiſe of 


doctor Bn, that the eftimator had 
cut his throat, to prove. (mallam in 


parvo) the rectitude of all his conclu- 


ſions upon the manners and principles 
of the times; being the ſum total of 
all his theoretical div, reduced 
| | 10 


1 1 
to this ſingle and conciſe rule of 
Fradlice. 
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A certain very impudent man, the 
initial of whoſe name was W—, being 
one night at Ranelagh, and obſerving 
a gentleman come in with a remarkable 
111- made coat, ſaid to his friend, Let's 
roaſt the put;”—and, making up to 
the ſtranger, thus addrefſed him 
« Sir, I hope you will excuſe me—bur 
'T could not poſſibly refrain taking the 
liberty of aſking you who is your tay- 
lor?” The gentleman, who was ſur— 
priſed into an anſwer, very civilly re- 
plied, «© Mr. —, in Street.” 


„ Thank you, Sir, ſaid W—, I'm 

much obliged to you for Ill be 
—d, if 1 don't take particular care 

never to employ him.” 
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It is no wonder chat this genius 
| ſhould be ſo converſant in the cut of 
cloaths, and the doctrine of tayloring, 
as it is well aſſured he dreſs'd as well as 
any man in town, without being at a 
farthing expence, for ſeveral years; as 
a ſaying of his to a ſubaltern officer 
ſeems to corroborate: upon being deſi- 
red a recommendation to his taylor, 
« No,” faid W—, I recommend no 
man to my taylor, without he is a man 
of fortune, for I can ruin him faſt 


enough, without the aſſiſtance of ano- 
nor.” 


Mr: W—, who loves good caring 
and frolic, as much as any man on th 
ſide Cheſter; one day invited —— 
needy doctor to dine with him; he 
plied the doctor very plentifully with 
veniſon and claret; and, when he 
thought Eſculapius had taken a ſuffici- 
ent doſe of both, he aſked him what 

K. 


he 
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he recommended as the beſt thing to 
prevent indigeſtion after a hearty meal 
| The doctor ran over the old trite 
I collection of recipes; to every one of 
| which W— ſhook his head“ NO 
you have not hit it,—that won't 
1 do— I am ſurprized at your igno- 
1 rance.” .It was needleſs for the doctor 
to quote his authoritics, Galen, Boer- 
haave, and the reſt—** No,” ſaid 
W, you know nothing of the 
matter I'll preſcribe to you, for once, 
| the beſt thing in nature againſt indigeſ- 
| tion,” —Saying this, he took up a horſe- 
s whip and gave the doctor a chace the 
length of St. James's Street. The 
doctor often mentions the recipe, but 
never ſigns probatum eſt. 


. 


* * * ** 


Tom L—, who has hoarded up 
| Amore remarks, obſervations, and re- 
flexions than any man breathing, has, 
among the reſt, fixed it as an invaria- 
ble -pofition, that, being rid liculous 
| 2; | 15 


1 


is frequently more fatal to a man than 
being criminal.” From theſe premiſes, 


he never deviates; ſo, hearing that 
nothing 1s more ridiculous than 
dangling after the women, and paying 
them the adulation of angels, he 1s 
wanting in common complaiſance to 
the ſex, and deſpiſed by them accord- 
ingly. Finding that coxcombs and petit 
maitres were ridiculous by being too 
early in the faſhion; he is always be- 
ginning to come in, when every body 


elſe is quitting it. Having heard that 


foreigners condemn us for the little 


reſpect we pay them, and even to one 


another, among ourſelves in public: 


and that, particularly, nothing ſhews 


ſo little breeding as coming into a cof- 
fee-houſe without bowing, Tom, to 
ſnewy his breeding, takes olf his hat to 
every man there: and thus, to avoid 


being ridiculous, he is conſtantly com- 


pleatly ſo. 


An 
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An Iriſh compoſitor of a certain 
Engliſn News-Paper, was furniſhed, by 
an Iriſh collector, with the following 
articles of intelligence, which were 
actually printed off verbatim, in ſeve- 


ral copies. 


« Laft Sunday morning a boat 


going from Temple ſtairs to Larabeth, 


was overſet in the high wind, a little 


below Deptford, and all the paſſengers 
__ unfortunately drowned, except one 


lady, who has left a diſconſolate 
widow big with child, and ſeven ſmal] 


children.“ 


« The diverſions of Vauxhall Gar- 


dens opened laſt night; it was a re- 
mar!kable fine evening for the time of 
year; and it is computed there were 
_ upwards of twenty thouſand of the 


firſt nobility preſent.” 


Shenſtone, 


3 Corn Ee ne 


Fw 3 - 
Shenſtone, ſpeaking of a certain au- 
Wie s abilities in writing and conver- 


ſation, ſaid, His wit is like Ather: 
it is ſo volatile it evaporates before i it 


can be got upon — 


} 


K* * #* 


The following obſervation æwas made by 
the above gentleman. 


The people of this age are always 
in a hurry upon the road; they formerly 
uſed to travel ſedately, and endeavour 
to ſee the places through which they 
paſſed ; but now they ſeem to ride poſt 


as if they were going to aſſiſt a dying 
friend, from whom they expected a 
handſome legacy, or were driving after- 


wards to Doctors Commons to throw 
in a caveat. 


+ „ * * 


Now we mention this gentlemag, | 
we ſhall give the following remark 
upon 


1 


upon his writings ; how juſtly ground- 
ed, we ſhall leave the reader to 


determine. 


“ Shenſtone, who almoſt conſtantly 
exclaims againſt indelicacy of expreſ- 
ſion and double-entendres, is, in more 
places than one, guilty, at the ſame 
time, of both crimes. One inſtance ſhall 
ſuffice at preſent. There is 4 degree of 
underſtanding in women, with which one 
not only ought to be contented, but abſo- 
Tutely pleaſed—One would not in them 
require the unfaſhionable abyſs. p. 252. 
vol. 3. of his miſcellanics. 


Mr. S—, the author, ſome time 
ſince reſided in a houſe where dwelt a 
ſhoemaker. The Bard's apartment was 
up two pair-of-ſtairs, Criſpin's 1n the 
garret. The ſhoemaker's wife applied 
to Mr. S— for his cuſtom, who an- 
ſwered, © he had no objection to em- 
* her huſband, provided he pro- 
miſed 


„ 


miſed not to make his ſhoes; there 


being an Italian proverb, which her 
huſband had often put him in mind of, 


Never to ſet a tinker to work in your own 


neighbourhood.” The good woman, 


who was no Sancho Pancha, either by 
ſex, or complexion, and little ac- 
quainted with proverbs, continued, 
« Her huſband was a pains taking 

duſtrious man, and worked early and 


late.“ To which the Bard replied, 


that, „ this he was but too well con- 
vinced of, and that it was for fear of 
creaſing his induſtry, and thereby 
ill more diſturbing his own reſt, that 


he refuſed conferring upon him the 


honour of being his ſhoemaker, ordi- 


nary and extraordinary.” Criſpin's 
wife concluded S— was mad, and 


tlew to communicate the intelligence 


to her help-mate, and inceſſant morti- 


her of ſouls and bodies. 


| Good 


G in- 
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Good and ill fortune have various 
and almoſt oppoſite effects upon differ- 
ent diſpoſitions; and the hair-breadth 
partitions between felicity and miſery, 
operate with ſtill more extraordinary 
effects; this was exemplified by two 
perſons, adventurers in a late lottery, 
who ſtood in the fame predicament with 
reſpect to the favours, or rather frowns 
of dame Fortune. I.—. had ſtretched: 
all his credit, and diſpoſed of all his 
effects to purchaſe a —— ticket, and 
all his hopes were centered in the ſuc- 
ceſs of this purchaſe. He was in the 
Hall (where he conſtantly attended to 
catch the happy tidings) when his ticket 
came up a blank! The next was drawn 
ren thouland pounds. —He went home 
and hanged himſelf. Now, different 
did a parallel circumſtance operate 
upon F—, His ticket was drawn the 
very next after the ten thouſand—but a. 
blank. He conſidered this as being 
the very next upon the liſt after For- 
tune's higheſt favourite; upon the 
age of which he gave a ſupper, 
| that 
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chat coſt twenty pounds, to his acquaint- 
ance. | 


* * * * 


A certain Frenchman whe was here 
ſometime ſince, obſerved, that the 
Engliſh of the lower claſs were incapa- 
ble of bearing either good or bad for- 
rune : If,“ ſaid he, & they are ruined, 
or have the greateſt prize in the lottery, 
the immediate conſequence is getting 
very drunk, and perhaps continuing ſo 
till they are in a high fever. Now,“ 
continued he, our countrymen; with 
all their frivolity, are far greater philo- 
ſophers; nothing depreſſes them, and 
nothing can increaſe their 1 vola- 
tle ſpirits.” 

Quere (by an Engliſhman) I this the 
effet of inſenſibility or reflexion ? 


„ 


The intolerably concorgicutiinh of 
ſome PE” ſhould be ſeverely 


L. Pointed 
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pointed out. E D— conſtantly malls 
in the Park with a noſegay ſo diſpoſed 
in his button-hole, as to Teſemble, at a 
very little diſtance, a ſtar. Gs, 
wears a purple hanging ſword- belt over 
his waiſtcoat, that it may be taken for 
the ribbon of the order of the garter. 
Theſe knights of folly cannot be too 
ne laughed at. 


* M * * 


Several ingenious writers have exem- 
plified the diſappointment frequently 
met, with, by being too greatly prepa- 
red for the company of an expected 
wit, or the ſight of an extraordinary 
beauty. The gemuiſes (as they call 
themſelves) of | the preſent age, have 

erhaps afforded more complaint upon 
this head, than all the wits, or witlings, 
Philoſophers, or pedants, of any one 
period in the annals of criticiſm. Mr. 
'r— was invited one evening into one 
of theſe aſſgciations a ſelect company 


of geniuſſes, where he promiſed _ 


% = n » 3 bd 
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ſelf, from the repreſentation of his 
introducer, very great amufement; 
but the bill of fare conſiſting of one 
playing upon a falt-box, a ſecond mew- 
ing like a cart, a third f—ing at will, 
a fourth ſinging a very bad ſong, with- 
out either taſte or muſic, a fifth telling 
a ſtory that had been told a thouſand 
' times before, a thouſand times better; 
T— whiſpered to his friend, that, as 
he could do nothing in that way, he 
ſhould only interrupt their mirth, and 
that, as they were a company of ſelect 
geniuſſes, he was reſolved they ſhould 
remain ſo. 


* + * * 


One Bambridge, a cobbling watch- 
maker, meeting Tompion one day in 
Moorfields, ſtopt him, and, taking him 
by the hand, ſaid he was heartily glad 
to ſee him. Tompion expreſſed his ſur- 
prize, ſaying Bambridge had the ad- 
vantage of him. Why, Sir,” ſaid 
he, «don't you know 7 
are 


18811 
J are the two moſt famous men of the 
trade.“ Indeed! ſaid Tompion, may! 
_ crave your name? Bambridge, Sir,“ 

* I never heard of it before Sir; are 
you in the repeating or the ſtop way,” 
rejoined Tompion. Neither, Sir,“ 
reſumed Bambridge: yet I tell you 
once more, we are the two moſt famous 
men of dur trade Vou for being the 
beſt, and I For being the worſt watch- 
maker in the world.“ 


* % * * 


The ridicule of general mournings 
in England, hath been juſtly pointed 
out by many of our ſatyriſts, but it 
ſtill prevails, and the death of a petty 
German prince, who was fcarce ever 
heard of in his life-time, ſhall ſet the 
whole metropolis in fables, to the great 
detriment of trade, and injury of the 
poor manufacturers. But theſe conſi- 
derations are not likely to remedy the 
evil, if the folly and abſurdity of the 


cuſtom will not, properly diſplayed, 
ten 


TL 
fend to it's abolition. A ſhort dialogue 
ſometime ſince took pack during one 


of theſe mournings, between a country 
juſtice who camè to pay a Chriſtmas 
viſit to his friends in town, and an 
upſtart fine lady, whoſe huſband was 
A grocer. 

uſt. Blefs me .coufin, who are you 
in mourning for? I hope we have loſt 
ry of the family ſince I faw you 
laſt 

Lady Good Heavens! ha, ha, ha, 
[ vow you make me laugh: where have 
you lived—a country juſtice indeed ! 
No—we have loſt none of the family. 

Juſt. I don't underſtand your raille- 
ty, couſin—if none of the family is 
dead, why are you in mourning ? _ 
Lady. Why becauſe every body's in 
mourning: I ſhould be a perfect ſight 
in colours. 

7uft. 1 hope we have loſt none of 
the royal family lately— _ 

Lady. No — No — Make yourſelf 
eaſy, couſin—it is fomebody you never 
lay or heard of. . 25 I; 

Taft. 
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Juſt. Indeed — this is very ſtrange. 
Bur pray who is it ? 

Lady. Why, Pm in mourning for— 
let me ſee, prince—prince—what the 
duce do they call him, with that long 
hard name ?—Here, Betty, go to the 
alehouſe, and deſire *em to lend me the 
Daily Advertiſer—tell *em I won't keep 
it a minute—l only want to ſee who 
am in mourning for, 

Fuſt. And pray, couſin, won't you 
give me leave to laugh in turn? ha, ha, 
ha!—in mourning for a prince with a 
long hard name, that you never ſaw or 
heard of before. Get the news-paper, 
couſin, and be ſure you learn his name 
right, before you ever wear that black 
gown again. | 


Colley Cibber, in one of his pro- 

logues, ſays, 

London's ſelf is going out of town.” 

Were he alive now he would conclude 
it was fairly gone. This thought was 
\ occaſioned 


3 

occaſioned by a friend of mine lately 
acquainting me he had taken another 
houſe, which was far more airy than 
his laſt. I aſked him if it were a town 
houſe or a country houſe, Ohl a 
town houſe,” ſaid he. Where-abouts 
is it, ſaid I,” © A little beyond Mary- 
bone.” < Bleſs me,” cried I, “that's half 
a mile beyond your ſnug box, which 
you took for a country retreat two years 
ago.” * There's nothing in that,” ſaid 
ke, « jt is very common now to have 
a town houſe in one ſtreet, and a coun- 
try houle in the next.” 


XR M R * 


Dick L— is a man of the greateſt 
adventure 1n the wortd, and this known 
character draws upon him many uncom- 
mon incidents that never could happen 
to any one elſe: he frequently receives 
fictitious letters, which lead him into 
other appointments, and whilſt he 
fruſtates another's intrigue, he pro- 


motes his own that he never expected. 
| Dick 
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Dich conſtantly anſwers all advertiſe- 
ments of ſingle ladies deſirous to be 
united in holy wedlock ; buckſome 
widows, emulous of being houſe-keep- 
ers to ſingle gentlemen; and even 
handſome wenches that want to be un- 


der a man- cook. On the other hand, 
when Dick is at a loſs for game, bo 


throws in an advertiſement, for an- 


agreeable partner for life, or during 
pleaſure: and theſe advertiſements are 
productive of various aniwers, many of 
which are ludicrous: but his great judg- 
ment in theſe affairs generally leads him 


to diſcover the well · diſpoſed fair hand 


from the impoſtor's ſcrawl. Notwith- 


ſtanding this penetration, Dick was 


lately impoſed upon, and the conle- 
quences had like to have been ſerious. 
Dick had advertiſed for an agreea- 
ble female companion,. and received, 


among other anſwers, one that had all 


the air of ſincerity. A ſhort correſpond- 


ence took place, which ſtill more 
corroborated the good diſpoſitions of 


the Jady, andan appointment naturally 
5 enſued. 


1 
enſued. The rendezvous was at a very 
genteel houſe in Weſtminſter. He 
previouſly enquired in the neighbour- 
hood, it ſuch a lady reſided there; and 
received all poſſible ſatisfaction, as to 
her beauty and merit. Happy Dick 
was punctual to the moment, enquire 
tor the lady, and was ſhewn up into 
the dining-room. The lady appeared 
and inquired his buſtncſs—he told her 
it was of ſuch a Nature, he could not 
acquaint her with it in preſence of her 
etvant— ſbe retired—he Hung bimfelf 
ar her feet, prefling, kifſing, almoſt 
devouring her hand, whilit he informed 
her he was but tlie too happy Dorimant, 
whom ſhe had honoured with her cor- 
refpondence This great and unex- 
pected familiarity terrified the lady wo 
much, that, juſt as her huſband entered 
the room, ſhe fainted. Such a critical 
ſwoon; ſuch a ſituation; ſuch a poſture; 
ſuch an unexpected diſcovery, all uni- 
ted to excite jeaJouiy and immediate 
revenge in the huſband's breaſt. Dick 
tau the ſtorm—ir was needleſs to ex- 

5 mM poſtulate. 


| f 82 J 
poſtulate—the cord was half drawn. 


it was neck or nothing—lo he flung 


up the window and took the lover's 
leap. 


It ſometimes 3 that facts leſs 
reſemble truths than fictions 3 by reaſon, 
that thoſe who invent the- Jatter, take 
care to ſquare them to the rules of 8 
bability; whereas the former, bein 
often extraordinary and improbable 
cannot be tried by theſe rules. 


+ „ * ** 


Lady M—, who is not leſs remarka- 
ble for painting, and it's uſual effects 
upon the eyes, than the ſeverity of her 
repartees, met with an unexpected 
taruſt the other day from a citizen, 
whom ſhe ſuppoicd quite enveloped in 
India ſtock, and incapable of ſaying a 
{mart thing. Bleis me, Mr. G—, 
you are good for fore eyes,” © I am 

very 
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very happy, madam, {he replied) to 
hear it, as I ſhall be of ſome rice to 
| your ladyſhip.“ 


* #* * ® 


Mrs. 1— 15 now (by her own"ac« 
count) forty-four years of age, within 


, the limits of being a mother, and tilt 
. ſolicitous of a huſband and an heir; con- 


ſcious that all female beauty, eſpecially 
at her critical time of life, appears to 
0 the moſt advantage by candle-light, 
has judicioufly reſolved (indeed for 
theſe twenty years laſt paſt) never to 


riſque her complexion to the injury of 


the ſun. Wherefore ſhe conſtantly 
withdraws to reſt as ſoon as day-light 
begins to intrude upon the polite world, 
| and never riſes till that vulgar planzt 
Phoebus diſappears. The windows of 
her houſe are ſhut when ſhe retires to 
| bed ; the knocker is taken off, and her 
ſervants are then, and only "then, al- 
lowed to go to be d; the bell s muffled, 
| that no "interruption may be'oFered'to 
vi 2 her 
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her repoſe ; which hint ſhe judiciouſly 
took, as ſhe acknowiedges, from lady 
Townle y, who molt jultly and piteouſſy 
complains, that hat with the knock- 
ing at the door in the morning, and the 
r.0:{e of the fervants feet at noon, there's 
0 getting a wink of. ſleep all night.“ 
Her chamber bell 1s the.alarum to the 
family, who generally riſe about ſeven 
in winter, and nine in ſummer, 
[Note bene, in the EN the ſhut- 
ters are. then opened, the knocker 
axes it's proper poſt, the bell is un- 
Rd. and, as the French expreß 

II ytait 1 Jour alors.“ 


XR * * * 


Mrs. 3 who reſided ſeveral years 
in Princes-Street, Leiceſter-Fields, was 
a character of a very different com- 
plexion. She roſe early, to enjoy the 
benign light and warmth of Phœbus; 
but neither of them were ſufficient for 
her, as ſhe had conſtantly two candles 
burning, and a large fire, in ſummer. 


W th 
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With theſe aids ſhe was a conſtanr 


reader in her parlour, which was never 
darkened with either blinds or curtains. 


An alarum clock, which marked the 
dead ſeconds, was placed before her, 
that not one inſtant of her life might 


eſcape her inattentively; and the 


ruminated upon fleeting time, in ſnuf- 
fing the candles. She dined upon a 
ſide-table, not to diſturb the apparatus 


and progreſs of time, and had as many 


plates as there were minutes in the 


: hour, which were removed every five 


minutes, hy five each: and ſhe eat of 
twelve different diſhes upon theſe ſixty 
plates. 

I ſhall not take upon me to ſay 
whether theſe ladies were, or are ſtill 
mad; but if they had been properly 
lodged: on the eaſt fide of Moorfields, 
between the curables and incurables, 


their Joſs to ſociety in the polite world, 


would not, it 1s thought, have been 
ny irreparable. 


Mr. 
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Mr. K —, brother to a certain I— d, 
was in the army at Gibraltar, and had 
ſtrong recommendations to lord H—. 
He there made a very brilliant figure, 
with equipage and ſervants: his fi- 
nances failing, he retired into the Je- 
fuirs college; but being reclaimed as 
a Britiſh ſubject, he came over to Eng- 
land, and obtained a genteel place 
under the government; which he du- 
poſed of for a trifle, and was lately a 


common porter at Briſtol. 
* X * * 


Colonel D—, when he held only 4 
fubalers' s commiſſion, being at Bath, 
he gave his name into his "landlady, 
and ſtiled himſelf a licutenant. He was 
then in his prime, one of the fineſt fel- 
lows in the army, and ſhe a jolly bux- 

> widow—No wonder, then, at her 
proteſting, ſhe had, been acquainted 
with many captains, who had been her 
—_— but never before met with, a 
* * lieutenant, 


1 
lieutenant, and ſhe. was therefore re- 
lolved to know the difference. 


Mr. K—, who is, nc the moſti 
abſent man in the three kingdoms, 
came one birth- night, full dreſſed, to 
White's, and had forgot his ſtockings, 
which he did not recollect till he ſpilt 
ſome hot coffee upon his legs. He 
immediately ſent a waiter to buy him 


a pair of white ſilk ſtockings, ſaying, be. 


was never guilty of ſuch a piece of ab- 


ſence before; hen the waiter brought: 


the ſtockings, he put them both. upon 
one leg and went to court. 


* M * * 


„ a ſet of gentry, who call 
themielves merchants, but icem to deal. 
moſtly in eating, when it is a cheap- 
commodity; and whoſe names run 

threugh almof the whole alphabet, 
who dine. every day in the week upon. 
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whets about Change, to the great an- 


noyance of gentlemen, and the utter 
ruin of the tavern- gn in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

N. B. A liſt of their names will ſoon 


be hung up in every tavern kitchen be- 


tween the Manſion- houſe and Biſhopſ- 


gate. 
&+ X *% *% 


F—te, ſome time ago, took a houſe 
at Hammerſmith, that was advertiſe- 
ed to be completely furniſhed. But 
he had not been there long before the 
cook complained there was never a 
rolling- pin—* No,” ſaid he, then 
bring me a ſaw, I'Il ſoon make one.“ 
which he accordingly did, of one of the 
mahogany bed-polts. The next day 
it was diſcovered there wanted a coal- 
ſcuttle ; and he ſupplied this deficiency 
with a drawer from a curious japan 
cheſt of drawers. There was never a 
carpet in the parlour, and he ordered 
a new white cotton counterpane to be 


laid 
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laid to ſave the boards. His landlord 
paying hiin a viſit, to inquire how he 
liked. his new reſidence, was greatly 
aſtoniſned to find ſuch diſorder, as he 
conſidered it: he remonſtrated to Mr. 
F—te, and complained of the injury 
his furniture had ſuſtained ; but the 


genius inſiſted upon it, ail the com- 


laint was on his ſide, conſidering tte 


trouble he had been at to fupply thoſe 


neceſſaries, notwithſtanding he had 


advertiſed his houſe completely fur- 


niſned. The landlord now threaten- 
ed the law; and F—te threatened to 
take. him off, ſaying, an auctioneer © 
was a fruitful character. This laſt 
conſideration weighed with the land- 


lord, and he quietly put up with his 
loſs, | ©. 


Every anecdote of ſo extraordinary 


a character, naturally excites the curi- 


olity of the public: when F—te had 
gained a pretty conſiderable ſum by 


gtving tea, he reſumed the ben ton, 
N trom 


. 

from which he had been a good while 
_ tequeſtered; and as it was neceſſary to 
have a lady to do the honours of the 
table, he took one upon Harris's re- 
com a and ſhe was introduced 
to him at the Shakeſpear. He approv- 
ed of her carving; and, after ſupper 

was over, ordered her home, as he had 
in vain endeavoured to make her ſpeak 
during the whole repaſt. A friend of 
his pre reſent, whilſt F— te was com- 
plaining of her ſtupidity, compliment- 
cd him upon his acquiſition; ſaying, 
that a ſilent woman, who was a per- 
fect miſtreſs of the honours of bed and 
board, was one of the moſt deſirable 
objects ä earth.“ 


A certain ignorant citizen, and his 
fat wife, viſited Mr. F—te, one morn- 
ing whilſt he gave Tea in the Hay-mar- 
ker, and being of an œconomical turn, 
they walked it from Aldgate, though 


the weather was very warm. Having | 
taken 


1 
taken their ſeats in the gallery, the 
lady began to diſcloſe her warmth, and 
fan herſelf, whilſt ſhe obſerved; © they 
need not have been in ſuch a hurry, as 
none of the tea things were ready yet, 
though it was paſt eleven.” Upon 
which her judicious huſband obſerving, 
that the people at the weſt end of the 
town {eldom roſe till noon; © Lord,” 
ſaid the, ff I had known that, rd 
have breakfafted before I came.” 


A language-maſter of ſome repute 
rely propoted, by written advertile- 
ments in various coffee-houles, to tcach 
parrots French and Italian. To which a 
certain wag added, in a very ſimilar 
hand; © to ſwear with a genteel grace, 


and utter double entendres according to 


the moſt approved method.“ 


1 
A comparative view-of the advantages 
* and diſadvantages of the Sexes. 


The men command in the field, 
adviſe in the cabinet, and enact in the 
ſenate. The women preſide at table, 
govern the family, and nurſe the chil- 
dren. The men fight for their country 
and their honour; are anſwerable for 
their wives debts and treſpaſſes, and 
are compelled to ſupport ſuch children 
as are legally ſworn to them. The 
ladies have no honour to ſupport but 
in affairs of gallantry; are not com- 
pelled to pay any debts, but thoſe cre- 
ated at play—and have the ſatisfaction 
of knowing their children are certainly 
their own. The ladies have the pains 
of child-bearing, though the weaker 
veſſel ; are ſubject to ſome natural diſ- 
orders; and have not the privilege of 
making away with their fortunes (in 
moſt caſes) without the conſent of 
their huſbands ; but, then, they have 
the ſole and abſolute diſpoſal of their 

pin- 
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pin- money, which is frequently applied 


to the rearing and cultivating of horns. 
The women may, and often do wear 
breeches, though the men are never 
intitled to petticoats, unleſs they are 
Highlanders — They have not (or at 
leaſt ought not to have) beards, and 
therefore are not obliged to ſubmit to 
that moſt diſagreeable operation (parti- 
cularly in froſty weather) of ſhaving. 

N. B. It has been determined by 
a jury of intelligent, matrons, that no 
woman can be cuckolded; though they 
may make great ſtrides towards initiat- 
ing their huſbands into the order of 
the Bucks. 


t A duel was never known to be 
fought between two ladies—except 
at Billingſgate; when, inſtead of 
ſword or piſtol, they make uſe of 
that far more offenſive weapon —a 


tongue, Tearing of caps has ſome- 


times been conſidered as part of the 


ceremony of routs, and even hurri- 
_canes—but renting of reputations 
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is here the invariable object, and 
which is always done with impunity. 


„ M „ K 


An author of ſome reputation, not 
long ſince, took a lodging in a very 
decent ſtreet, and in a ſcemingly very 
decent houſe, He had not, however, 
reſided there long, before, returning 
one night, he foagd the candle, tha a. | 
was uſually left for him, extinguiſhed, 
Bur this he imputed to accident, as 
ruſh-lights would ſometimes ge out of 
themſelves ; exploring his way up 
ſtairs, he found no chair to fit upon; 
and this he afcribed to their being 
move:i to the other end of the room; 
ſo he fat down upon the bed, undreſſed, 
and got into it. He was diſturbed 
early in the morning by an uncommon 
knocking at his chat mber door, when 
jumping up to know the cauie, he ſaw 
his room diſmantled of ail the furni- 
ture, except the bed and bedding : but 
though this did not a little furprite him, 

the 
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the . thundering at the chamber door 
{ill more alarmed him, for he nor 
opening it very expeditiouſly, he pre- 
ſently ſaw two conſtables, with aſſiſtants, 
enter the room, having forced the 
ſtaple. © So, ſaid one, © have we 
got you, my lad?—the neſt is flown, 
but here's the bird.” The bard defired 
an explanation; when he was informed, 
that the landlord and landlady had, in 
the night, moved off, undiſcovered, 
with all the furniture of the houſe, 
except the bed he lay on; and thar he 
was doubtleſs an accomplice. He aſſu- 
red them of his innocence ; but this 
was of no ſignification, and he would 
certainly have been hurried into confine- 
ment, if the vil had not come very 

opportunely with a proof; and he ſoon 
fetched his maſter, who became re- 


ſponſible for the poet. 
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The following outlines of an eſſay, were 
certainly deſigned to appear more diffu- 
ſedly; but the editor here gives them 

as he found them in the M. S. : 


Why may not a beauty be blind ? 
Lady C—y never ſaw any of her former 
acquaintance, after ſhe attained to a 
coronet. Juſtice, though a fine wo- 
man, and the moſt amiable of charac- 
ters, is blind. Every pretty female, 
when in love, is blind. We are all 
blind to our own imperfections. I his 
many will conſider as a blind argu— 
ment—and wao cannot perceive, with 
half an eye, that it is time to ſay no 
more? ſo I ſubſcribe myſelf your cor- 
reſpondent Little i. 


* „34 
A counſellor of the parliament of 
Paris was 1n the apartment of the duke 
de Choiſeuil, when he was peruſing 


we” * Family Compact“; and being 
58 called 
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called out upon bulineſs, his polizeſſe 
was ſo great it would not allow him to 
take the treaty with him; but upon 
the counſellor's retiring from his viſit, 
he was complimented with a lettre de 
cachet, and conducted to the Baſtile; 
where he remained till the concluſion 
of the laſt war, and the Family Com- 


pal was either no longer a ſecret, or, 


at leaſt, of no consequence to be 
kept ſuch, 


K R * * 


A certain French author, the initial 
of whoſe name is G—, was ſometime 
ſince the principal actor in a tragi- 
comic-amorous ſcene. He had print- 
ed a book upon his own account, and 


received the profits ariſing from it; 


but had forgot the way to his printer's 
ever fince the laſt ſheet was worked 
off He ſometimes ſaw his typo- 


graphiſt, when he conſtantly ſhook an 


empty purſe at him, as an apology 


for the non. pay ment of the debt: the. 
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honeſt printer ſhook his head in turn, 


but was unwilling to trouble the bard, 
leſt his poverty ſhould be real. Being 


at length under ſome difficulties, and 


compelled to make over his effects, 
the printer's creditors arreſted the 
author, as he was coming out of the 


Orange coffee-houſe, with a monkey 


under his arm, which ſeemed to engage 
all his attention, though he was then 


in cuſtody of the bailiffs. He was 


conducted to a certain lock-up- houſe 


near Clare-market, where his misfor- 
tunes ſeemed. to make very little im- 


preſſion on him; for, beſides being in 
company with his favourite monkey, 
he ſoon made acquaintance with a 


foreign quack, and a fille de joye, who 


were in the ſame predicament. The 


parties met the next morning, and 


agreed to compromiſe the affair upon 
his paying down all the caſh he was then 
poſieſſed of, which amounted to five 


guineas. After he was releaſed, the 


plaintiffs found themſclves under the 


neceſſity of paying (belides the uſual 


expences 


3 
expences of the houſe) a guinea to the 
fille de joye for a night's company, 
and half a guinea to the quack for a 
box of venereal pills. Pox on the 
raſcal,” ſaid they, one of theſe 
expences might certainly have ſufficed 
him.“ 


* * * * 


A certain eminent phyſician was 
lately ſent for to a female patient, 
whoſe huſband had lately had a quarrel 
with the doctor; and to the ſurpriſe of 
all her acquaintance (and particularly 
her huſband) ſhe recovered, after being 
given over by the reſt of the faculty. 
It is ſaid the lady had ſomething of the 
vixen in her diſpoſition, and her huſ- 
band ſwears, that the doctor only cured 
her out of pure ſpite, that ſne might 
be a torment to him the reſt of his hfe. 
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It is reported of the late doctor 
M- ad, who, though he had many 
02 ſingularities 


BF 
fingularities in his diſpoſition, was not 
de of charity, that being ſent for 
to an acquaintance of his, Who was 
reduced, and finding his diſorder to be 
ehiefly oc cafioned by grief; after feel- 
ing his pulſe, told him he ſhould order 
him a draught that would give him 
preſent relief; and accordingly wrote 


one upon his banker for a hundred 
pounds. 


* „ „ * 


A ckrtain bluſtering captain, being 
one day at the St. James s coffee- houſe, 
and ufing ſome freedoms with lord 
D=—, he took the captain by the col- 
lar and kicked him out. The captain 
came in again, without any viſible em- 
barraſsment, and eating himſelf by 
the door, hummed a tune - till a certain. 
gentleman, who. was ſuppoſed to roll 
his chariot upon the four aces, made 
his 1 Upon which. the cap- 
tain roſe, and taking him by the collar, 
damned him for a raſcal and a ſcoun- 


drel, 
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dret, and kicked him out of the room: 
Which having done, he came and ſeated 
himſelf by lord D—, whoſe paſſion by 
this time was ſomewhat abated. Why 
captain (ſaid lord D—) your brave fit 


was juſt now upon you—how could 


you muſter ſo much courage ?—* Oh,“ 
ſaid rhe captain, your lordſhip is 
ſenſible, it all depends upon knowing 


one” S man.? 


The ſame gallant blade was, ſome 
time ſince at Bath, and having a quar- 
rel with an Iriſh gentleman at play, 
words came to ſuch a height, that the 


captain told the Hibernian his honour 


would not let him put up with ſuch an 


infult, and challenged him to meet the 


next morning. The Iriſh gentleman, Who 
had heard of ſome of his philoſophical 
exploits, told him, that he was not un- 
willing to give him the ſatisfaction he 


1 but that, if he only meant to 


blufter, and not appear according 
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his appointment, he ſhould cane him 


wherever he met him. The captain 
being ſtill more irritated at this lan- 
feat it was agreed to meet, with 

ord and piſtol, by ſix next morning. 
The captain was at the place of rendez- 
vous before his antagoniſt. The Iriſh 

ntleman ſoon appeared, and was a 
good deal ſurprized to find him ſo 
punctual. They drew, and the captain 
began to lunge and plunge at a very 
ſecure diſtance : his antagoniſt bid him 
advance; but he ſtill continued lunging 
and plunging, till, at length, he made 
an intentional falſe ſtep, and fell flat 
upon his face, His antagoniſt bid him 
riſe—* No,” faid he, I' be damn- 
eq if I do till you are gone; and I am 
ſure you are too generous to kill me 
when I am down.” The Hibernian, 
however, gave him a hearty caning in 


this Poſture, whilſt he aſked him, 


« Triſh. Are not vou a ſad raſcal? 
2 . 85 1 
: Triſh. 
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* Triſh. A great ſcoundrel ?” 


2m" „Capt. Yes, Indeed, a very great | 
- One.” 


„ Triſh. A molt errant coward ?” 


e moſt e errant coward in 
— 
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When F--te was informed of Tend--i, 8 
marriage in Ireland—he ſaid it was the 
greateſt inſult that ever was offered the 
Iriſh nation, and that it was not at all 
wonderful they ſhould reſent it ſo highly 


towards him.—Now, if he had been 


married in England, continued he, it 


would have been nine days wonder, and 
2 ſong. | 


* 


It is ſaid of lord and jady Ve, that 
though their tempers and diſpoſitions 
are as oppoſite as oil and vinegar, yet, 
when * mixed, like thoſe in- 

gredients 
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gredients 1 in ſauce, they afford a very 
good reliſh to all their gueſts. _ 


It is publickly ſaid that the relations 
of a rich heireſs are, at her requeſt, com- 
mencing a proſecution againſt her huſ- 
band, ſhe declaring he obtained her 
under falſe pretences, and that the ſam- 
ples he diſplayed to her before mar- 
riage were fictitious, upon the ſtrength 

of which ſhe gave vim her hand. If 
this cauſe ſhould. be tried in any of our 
courts, it is generally believed, that 
there will not be a 2 e wy preſent. 


* * * * 


Some time {ance a trial was expected 

to come on at the Old-Bailey for a 
rape; and as it was apprehended from 
the nature and intricacy of the evidence, 
that ſome very indecent interrogatories 
and replies would take place, the 
judge adyiſed the ladies in the galleries 
to 
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to retire, that no offence might beg 
offered to their delicacy: when the 


hon. Mrs. R—, who was at the head of 
a numerous female party, told his 


1—p, that, to prevent farther interrup- 


tion, ſhe thought it proper to acquaint 
his lordſhip, that“ they were reſolved 


to take their chance.” 
* * * * 


The ſame lady, playing one night at 
queſtions and commands, aſked cap- 
tain M—, of the Guards, Why di 
women pant the molt, when they were 
the molt pleaſed ?” To which he repli- 
ed © Becauſe, let them be ever ſo obſti- 
nate in the beginning, they always 
knock under at laſt.” | 
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The author of the following little poem 
las, ſince his penning it (which' was 
his firſt attempt in poetry) made ſome 
conſiderable figure in the literary world. 


On MIR A, at Woot wich. 
By a Caper. 


Ye youths, who the thunder of Britain 
have hurPd, 
And fix*d her proud ſtandards through- 
out the known world; 
Who danger have met, without fear 
or diſmay, 
To your ſafety attention 1 beg that 
you'll pay. 
Tho' peace throughout Europe has 
now fx'd her reign, 
Yet who knows how ſoon Britain may 
call you again ? 
Let fair Mira in Woolwich no longer 
be lecn, 
Put baniſh her far from your fam'd 
magazine; 


For 
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For the door of it ope ſhou'd ſhe ever 
ſurprize, 

And reflect on the powder the beams 
of her eyes; 

Your buſineſs they*ll do, altho not very 
civil, 

And you and your town, they will ſend 
to the devil. 
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